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The revised version of Billings’s Easter Anthem (“The Lord Is Ris’n, Indeed”) 
also receives its recorded premiere. In 1795 Billings reissued Easter Anthem 
with a 24-measure section of new music in the middle. While the original 
1787 version went on to be Billings’s most enduringly popular piece, the revised 
anthem never caught on with singers. Hillier’s dynamic performance confirms 
the rightness of Billings’s decision to expand the anthem. For the psalm tunes, 
AFRICA and BROOKFIELD, Hillier has used the versions published by Billings 
in 1770 rather than the revisions he issued in 1778. 

Other works on the disc include the familiar anthems “O Praise the Lord 
of Heaven,” “I am the Rose of Sharon,’ DAVID’S LAMENTATION, and the 
Christmas carol SHILOH. While they are beautifully performed, several sat- 
isfactory recordings of each are already available on disc; their place might 
better have been taken by equally fine works not previously recorded. For 
example, only two pieces were selected from Billings’s final tunebook, The 
Continental Harmony (Boston, 1794), which contains overall his finest music. 
More could have been chosen from this collection. In particular, a new recording 
of the anthem “Mourn, Mourn”’ (or, as it is often called, ““Be Glad Then 
America’’) is badly needed. From the time of its initial publication, this work 
has been erroneously performed in C minor throughout, since Billings’s type- 
setters omitted the change of key that puts the final two-thirds into C major. 
Perhaps His Majestie’s Clerkes could record this anthem on a second album 
of music by William Billings. There is much fine music by Billings still un- 
recorded. 

The singing is carried off with great style. The sound is bright, the diction 
impeccable, the phrasing elegant and flawless. In keeping with performance 
practice in Billings’s day, the vocal balance emphasizes male voices, so that 
the principal melody in the tenor voice is prominent. The sopranos sing without 
vibrato, giving them a sound quality that resembles boy sopranos. When music 
is repeated, the principal melody is often doubled by the sopranos an octave 
above, adding an extra richness to the ensemble. However, the sopranos usually 
do not sing the main melody through to the end, but break off and return to 
their own part just before the final cadence, giving a false sense of direction 
to the line. 

These performances should lay to rest old ideas—long voiced by ill-informed 
critics — that Billings was a crude, untutored composer who wrote some good 
melodies but lacked the ability to set them effectively. Here he is displayed 
at his most masterful: a choral dramatist of the first order, in full command 
of his art and craft. Not just Americanists, but all lovers of good choral singing 
should welcome this album enthusiastically. 


Karl Kroeger 

University of Colorado, Boulder 

Public Enemy. It Takes a Nation of Millions to Hold Us Back. 1988. 
Def Jam/Columbia CK-44303. 

De La Soul. 3 Feet High and Rising. 1989. Tommy Boy TBCD-1019. 


Since the Sugarhill Gang’s 1979 proto-rap song “Rappers Delight’ took the 
sounds of the pioneer Bronx street dee-jays and turned them to commercial 
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account, rap music has undergone a series of extraordinary transformations. 
From its origins in the adept cross-cuing among turntables by party dee-jays, 
later supplemented by MCs rhyming over the beat, rap moved in a scant ten 
years from icon of street authenticity to postmodernist studio collage. And it 
achieved something approaching critical mass in 1989 and 1990, when, re- 
spectively, Public Enemy’s It Takes a Nation of Millions to Hold Us Back and 
De La Soul’s 3 Feet High and Rising topped the Village Voice’s annual critics’ 
poll. 

Today rap-inflected music not only dominates the pop charts and provides 
the rhythm and texture of much youth-oriented entertainment and advertising 
but—from inner city to suburb— it also serves as the soundtrack for daily 
life. Along the way, it has evoked the usual tensions that accompany any vital 
new pop music, including the anxious insistence that it isn’t music at all. It 
has also evoked the usual moral panic, exacerbated by fear of black asser- 
tiveness and a series of widely publicized incidents: In the Central Park jogger 
case, the mainstream media made hysterical connections between a brutal rape 
and Tone Loc’s harmless comic rap entitled ‘‘Wild Thing.” In Florida, political 
opportunists put 2 Live Crew on trial for obscenity. ‘Fuck Tha Police,” a 
controversial recording by “gangsta” rappers N.W.A., induced the FB.I. for 
the first time in its history to officially disapprove of a musical act and to try 
to hamper its concert scheduling. Public incomprehension of rap perhaps 
reached its nadir in an ill-informed and bigoted cover story in the March 19, 
1990 issue of Newsweek magazine, which arrogantly asserted that rappers 
might have interesting justifications for their music “if they had ever listened 
to anything except the homeboys talking trash.” 

It is necessary to mention such extra-musical matters because any review 
of rap in a venue outside the popular music press (and often within it) must 
contend with all the baggage that rap has been forced to carry. Even more to 
the point here, rap, like so many other black musical genres, suffers at the 
hands of the deeply held formalist assumption that the notes themselves are 
meaningful. So a word of warning to listeners accustomed to playing a re- 
cording and passing judgment on its beauties: in the absence of a cultural 
context for rap, much of it is likely to sound incomprehensible. 

With one foot planted in black verbal and performing traditions that include 
preaching, the dozens, signifying, toasts, jump-rope rhymes, game songs, folk 
tales, and the ring-shout, rap is the oldest game in town. With the other foot 
placed firmly in the present of modern computer-driven recording technol- 
ogy—drum machines, musical sampling devices, and state-of-the-art mixing 
boards—rap strides as boldly into the future as any avant-garde. Add funk’s 
polyrhythmic complexity and be-bop’s fondness for dismembering and reas- 
sembling pop tunes, and it becomes clear that rap is the latest in a venerable 
line of black musical innovations that combine radical innovation with a long 
cultural memory. 

Public Enemy’s It Takes a Nation of Millions establiskes its ambitions at the 
outset with ‘‘Countdown to Armageddon,” from a live performance at the 
Hammersmith Odeon in London. The screaming crowd, an air-raid siren, and 
the paramilitary maneuvers of PE’s fatigue-attired First World Security Force 
set the apocalyptic tone and, incidentally, suggest that PE can do it live, 
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something that cannot be said of a great many rap acts. Repeating Gil Scott- 
Heron’s warning that ‘the revolution will not be televised,’ PE locates itself 
genealogically in the line of The Last Poets, Amiri Baraka, and the more 
assertive elements of the jazz-poetry movement of the fifties and sixties. But 
“Countdown” also establishes PE’s distinctive sonics: a heavily layered mix, 
hard scratching, industrial noise, and the stentorian, even pompous, voice of 
leader Chuck D played off against the hectoring, guttural street harangue of 
Flavor Flav and the punch phrasing of Terminator X. 

The subsequent cut, “Bring the Noise,’ elaborates the apocalyptic vision 
and the aesthetic such a vision requires. (The word ‘‘noise”’ refers to apocalyptic 
chaos as well as to the group’s hard-edged sound). Using the voice of Louis 
Farrakhan to evoke black nationalism and declaring him to be a “prophet,” 
“Bring the Noise’ immediately confronts the listener with PE’s cultural politics 
and raises age-old dilemmas about the extent to which art can redeem ques- 
tionable ideology. Unfortunately, the Farrakhan material as well as the group’s 
penchant for evoking the Nation of Islam’s bizarre racial myths—there are a 
number of references on the album to ‘grafted devils’ —provide a reminder 
of PE’s occasional failure to distinguish nationalism from racism. And they 
anticipate the group’s ugly flirtation with anti-Semitism, which no amount of 
sympathetic critical ingenuity can excuse. 

Nevertheless, on the evidence of this album, PE’s dense sound, poly-rhythmic 
rapping, and their extension of a great tradition of polemical black art may 
be one of the most significant innovations in black music since the revelatory 
early 1970s funk of James Brown, whose riffs, freely sampled here, propel 
many of PE’s best moments. “I don’t rhyme for the sake of riddling,’ says 
Chuck D on “Don’t Believe the Hype,’ and his condemnations of drugs, 
ignorance of African-American culture, media distortions of black subjects, 
and radio’s fear of rap confirm the point. It Takes a Nation of Millions is a 
challenging and confrontational album—and means to be—but it also is as 
hard-driving, densely textured, and musically riveting as any popular music 
album of the past decade. 

De La Soul’s 3 Feet High and Rising is challenging in its way, but its far 
different ambitions may be seen by a comparison of its cover iconography 
with that of It Takes a Nation of Millions. PE’s trademark symbol is a silhouette 
of an unarmed black man caught in the cross-hairs of a telescopic sight. De 
La Soul favors the peace symbol, which fits the loopy tone of their elaborately 
constructed comic fantasy of what they call the coming ““D.A.I.S.Y. Age.” Where 
PE is hard, De La Soul is humorous. Yet there are some similarities between 
the two. Neither group is from the Bronx, the birthplace of rap and once a 
badge of street credibility. (PE hails from Hollis, Queens; De La Soul comes 
from Amityville on Long Island.) And Chuck D, despite his image of toughness, 
attended college, as did the members of De La Soul. 

However, De La Soul, like the Jungle Brothers and A Tribe Called Quest, 
works a far more postmodernist and playful vein than PE. Employing samples 
that range widely from Steely Dan to Hall & Oates, the speaking voice of 
Liberace, the whistling from the end of Otis Redding’s ‘Dock of the Bay,’ a 
French-language instruction tape, any number of soul classics, and the requisite 
James Brown riffs, De La Soul cheerfully embraces the nonlinear, rather like 
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a hyper television viewer clicking through cable channels. And where PE’s 
multi-layered sounds come together in a relentless aural blizzard, De La Soul’s 
shards and fragments are assembled in collages where the seams and jagged 
edges are meant to show. Meanwhile, over ambling rhythm tracks, the three 
members of the group—Mase, Posdnous, and Trugoy—rap amiably in a 
private language that the listener must decode. For example, a “Jenifa”’ is a 
young lady; a “buddy” is a body; “potholes” stand for things that are missing; 
and “plugging” suggests ways to fill empty spaces. 

Framed as a parody of a television game show, the album kicks off with a 
Wurlitzer fanfare and the questioning of a group of suitably addled contes- 
tants—and ends with the emcee inviting listeners to send their own answers 
to Tommy Boy Records. Within this framework the group weaves an intricate, 
if often inconsequential, set of themes, structures, and images. One of the 
more consequential of these motifs is the notion of plugging, developed most 
extensively in the song ‘’Plug Tunin’,”’ the centerpiece of the album. The three 
members of De La Soul are identified as Plug One, Two, and Three, respec- 
tively. Meanwhile the album has built up numerous images of things missing 
(as in the song ‘Potholes On My Lawn,” where presumably daisies will grow 
in the D.A.I.S.Y. Age). Plugging carries a sexual innuendo as well as the notion 
of plugging tunes. In a bygone era a “plug tune”’ was a piece of music played 
in music shops by “song demonstrators” in order to sell sheet music. However, 
in De La Soul’s often surprising, witty, and daring amalgam of samples, al- 
lusions, and recurring motifs, “plug tunin’ ”’ is extended to cover the collage 
effects now familiar in rap and many other genres, call the practice what you 
will—bricolage, deconstruction, or postmodern pastiche. But perhaps it is best 
to call it what De La Soul, in their more accessible moods, call it: “that new 
style of speak.’ 


Bruce Tucker 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


John Anthony Lennon. Voices; Ballade Belliss’; Echolalia; Seven 
Translations; Distances Within Me. Kronos Quartet; Continuum; Jayn 
Rosenfeld, flute; James Forger, saxophone; Deborah Moriarty, piano. 
1991. CRI 599. 


John Anthony Lennon received his doctorate in composition from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and has been a professor of composition at the University 
of Tennessee since 1977. Recognition for his music over the past fifteen years 
includes the Prix de Rome, Guggenheim and Charles Ives awards, fellowships 
at Tanglewood and the Charles Ives Center, and residencies at the MacDowell 
Colony and Brevard Music Center. He has composed for a wide range of 
instruments and ensembles, from his well-received work for solo guitar (An- 
other's Fandango) to the music for chamber ensembles featured on this recording 
to works for orchestra. 

Lennon’s highly developed musical language is distinctive, consistent, and 
personal. His style could be considered mainstream, if “mainstream” is under- 
stood as lying between those contemporary styles that contain strong melodic 
or tonal references and those that are either serially inspired or avant-garde. 
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